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FOR MORE AND BETTER READING 


Mrs. Knight’s library report shows 
that the depression has brought one 
good thing in the train of manifold 
calamities that have accompanied it. The 
library issued 15,442 more books for 
general reading last year than in 1931. 
And I recall that 1931 also set a record. 
Somehow and somewhere in this town 
the contents of 107,781 books were con- 
sumed by the people, and if anything 
but improvement came of it, I am less 
familiar than I think with the contents 
of the Joseph Mann Public Library. 
Most of the books over there will be 
good for anybody who reads them. 

I was particularly struck by the fact 
that 16,707 of the books were non-fiction, 
as well as 953 in foreign languages. 
Evidently there are a good many seri- 
ous-minded people in Two Rivers who 
can whet their minds with satisfaction 
on durable stuff. It would be interest- 
ing to see that total still further broken 


down, and see what proportion of his- 
tory, mechanics, science, etc., attracted 
us. 

Some figures in the report do not 
make such good reading. Only 565 
books were added during the year to the 
stock on hand, exclusive of children’s 
books, and 140 books had to be with- 
drawn from circulation—because they 
were too tattered and worn to be used 
further, generally. That seems out of 
balance with the increased use of the 
library, although one knows it to be in 
balance with the reduced budgets forced 
upon all public services in these times. 
I know that Mrs. Knight has sighed 
pretty often over the demand for newer 
books that must go unfilled in view of 
the slender means provided for the pur- 
pose. Yes, and for fine old books, sea- 
soned by the ages, which ought to be in 
every library, and are not in ours. I’d 
rather see more of them, I think, than 


This is the weekly feature editorial by “The Drifter’ in the Reporter and Chronicle, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, January 14, 1933. 
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a particularly wide selection of the 
year’s regular outpouring of trashy fic- 
tion. The average best seller looks 
pretty cheap and slimsy compared to 
many of the older classics which so many 
of us ought to read, and don’t. 


Speaking of the library and its sud- 
denly increased usefulness, a past pres- 
ident of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Dr. Locke of Toronto, said some- 
thing in a recent address that we ought 
to paste in our hats: 

“When a man loses his job, he loses 
his friends, too. If he is older, he prob- 
ably sits around and broods. That’s the 
man we wani to help. We have treas- 
ures of books for him, books on travel, 
history, fiction—to keep his mind occu- 
pied and diverted from morbid reflec- 
tions. When a younger fellow loses his 
job, he’s full of energy that has to ex- 
pend itself. Libraries protect society 
from that young man’s possible depreda- 
tions by giving him good books to pur- 
sue the study of his profession or trade, 
making him more efficient when a job 
does materialize ... It seems self evident 
that the actual contribution of libraries 
to public welfare and morals at this 
critical time is so necessary and great 
that these institutions have an unques- 
tioned claim to adequate revenues to 


meet the increasing needs of the people 
” 


And I like an observation by Dr. 
Wriston of Lawrence over at Appleton 
the other day on the same subject: 

“We must bring to the world, now sick 
with discouragement, the appeasement 
of philosophy, literature, music and art. 
We must bring to the world, now stag- 
gering with debt, the counsels of sound 
economists, and political science, the 
wisdom of history and the leadership of 
great men of the past, through our 
Wisconsin libraries.” 


Perhaps the depression will leave a 
little good in its wake if it introduces 
some of us to the sounder sort of think- 
ing which has been too much neglected 
in the hurry and splash of the boom 
times. Most of us got mighty careless 
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in our mental and civic habits, for sure. 
We quit taxing ourselves with the oper- 
ations of society and government and 
the economic system. We forgot our 
responsibilities as citizens of a democ- 
racy, for trying to get things straight 
for the general welfare. For that rea- 
son we are as much to blame, in a way, 
for what happened as the “international 
bankers” and the Wall Street gentry 
who sold poor paper for good dollars. 
They couldn’t have sold unless we 
bought. If more of us had a first-hand 
knowledge of the hard thinking similar 
periods of history have induced in great 
minds, we wouldn’t have been so gullible 
as we were. 


Good books are the creators and com- 
panions of good minds. They will serve 
everybody, if he will let them. They will 
soothe and rest the mind agitated and 
worried by problems of hard daily liv- 
ing. Our country is staggering under a 
weight of desperate problems which op- 
press us all, in the throes of which we 
seem to be, as a nation, milling around 
with wild eyes and bawling voices—get- 
ting nowhere. We need a little more 
quiet and straight thinking on the part 
of the ordinary man—and the prescrip- 
tion is more and better reading. Poli- 
ticians have no remedy which will not in 
the first instance spring from the intel- 
ligence of the people themselves, and 
that intelligence can only evolve the 
remedy by study of mankind’s past and 
applying the lessons so learned to the 
social and economic difficulties of our 
times. 

Hard times make or break men. Some 
take to suicide, others to drink. The 
best of mankind takes to books, to get 
not only refreshment but guidance and 
support—the wise counsel of the great 
minds of all time. 

It is gratifying to see that Two Riv- 
ers, in large part at least, turns to books 
and the library. Time so spent is not 
wasted. It charges the batteries of 
future endeavor and success when oppor- 
tunity again brightens the skies. 

MARK RHEA BYERS, 
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A LITTLE EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 
By Clara L. Lindsley, Librarian Public Library, Waupun 


In my community, as in every other, 
there are comparatively large numbers 
of young people who, perhaps having at- 
tained a college degree and being un- 
able to find work, or perhaps unable to 
go on to college, find themselves most 
decidedly at loose ends. Ambition and 
ideals at a high pitch; active minds and 
bodies with nothing or little to do. This 
cannot be other than disturbing to their 
interested friends. 

Out of this state of affairs evolved the 
idea of some kind of a discussion club 
for a group of this age in order to give 
these young people something worth 
while, interesting and stimulating to 
think about, and at a time when all of us 
need to do some serious thinking on the 
world’s present economic and _ social 
problems, 

For a starting point I asked eight or 
ten young people whom I knew to have 
some intellectual interests, if they 
wished to form some sort of discussion 
group. With more or less enthusiasm 
most of them assented. There is no for- 
mal organization but in order to have 
some uniformity in background the 
meetings are advertised as being open 
to any young person who is out of high 
school and who is interested in this kind 
of a thing. Obviously the attendance 
would be comparatively small and 
limited to a rather select group. 

As the plan formulated in my mind 
it seemed wise to ask a few more ma- 
ture people (not too many), both men 
and women, who would be intelligently 
and sympathetically interested in this 
sort of a project, to help direct the dis- 
cussions, 

At our first meeting we discussed 
plans a little further, and details as to 
topics for discussion, frequency of meet- 
ings, etc., I felt should be left largely 
with the “little intellectuals.” I am 
keeping this strictly a public library 
project and the discussions are based 
upon original ideas and reading made 
easily accessible. 


The meetings are held every two 
weeks and, as this has worked out at the 
present time, one of the members of the 
group outlines briefly the topic for dis- 
cussion, the pros and cons, and one of 
the older leaders of the group directs 
the discussion somewhat. 

One of the subjects we have discussed 
is “Five” and “Ten Year Plans” based 
upon readings from Chase, Beard, etc. 
Early in December we battled for and 
against the payment of war debts and 
reparations. The causes for the in- 
crease in crime, especially among young 
people, were thoughtfully discussed at 
our last meeting. Our next meeting, on 
some aspects of education, having as a 
basis the provocative article in March ’32 
Harpers, “Shall We Make Our Children 
Commonplace?” promises to be intensely 
interesting and is leading to a rather 
wide range of reading along educational 
lines. 

Some disappointment was expressed 
by two or three members of the group 
that we felt it wise to omit one meeting 
on account of a public school concert 
which was given for poor relief. 

A thing like this, once started, and 
where there is interest, almost carries 
itself along. The thing to do is to know 
your young people. Do not talk down to 
them. There are always a few boys and 
girls just out of high school who might 
enjoy this sort of thing but are too shy 
to allow themselves to be drawn in with- 
out discreet and subtle coaxing. When 
once persuaded they are your friends for 
life. 

The thoughtful interest, idealism and 
intelligence that these young people 
show in discussion is perhaps not sur- 
prising but is most gratifying. They 
talk freely and frankly but no one has 
as yet monopolized the evening. Com- 
ing out of these meetings I feel grate- 
ful to them for what I have learned. 
Seldom has any library project that I 
have undertaken seemed so justified and 
worth while. 
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TO LIBRARY TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIANS OF SMALL TOWNS 


The Wisconsin Library Association has a scholarship fund which it wishes to 
use in 1933 to assist three or four library workers now employed in Wisconsin libra- 
ries to attend the summer session of the Wisconsin Library School. 

The amount granted will not be large but sufficient, it is expected, to cover the 
greater part of the minimum necessary expenses. 

It is the desire of the Scholarship Committee to give this opportunity for train- 
ing to workers in small communities where it is so often impossible to secure gradu- 
ates of library schools. 

The Trustees and Librarians in communities of less than 5000 population are, 
accordingly, asked to send in to the Secretary, Miss Irene Newman, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, the names of librarians or library assistants 
who would like to avail themselves of this opportunity to better their professional 
equipment. To be eligible for consideration candidates must be high school grad- 
uates. 

M. LouIsE Hunt, President 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 





Home Fires 


“In the Dark Ages of history, a de- 
voted few kept alight the torch of learn- 
ing until better times dawned. In a way 
the same spirit is being manifested to- 
day by those determined not to permit 
a temporary disturbance to interfere 
with cultural development.” 

Editorials such as this, from Newark 
Evening News for Oct. 27, 1932, are be- 
coming more frequent as the intellectual 
world rallies to the support of libraries. 


Opportunity 


The librarian of the small town can, 
if she will, exchange with each individ- 
ual who passes her desk some word of 
books and reading, and by so doing ac- 
complish more, comparatively, toward 
the enrichment of humanity than all the 
organization and machinery of the 
greatest of city libraries. Frequently it 
is by word of mouth alone, by the en- 
thusiasm of the voice and the spirit of 
the individual that interests are fired in 
the minds of men. The door of the li- 
brarian in the small town is the door 
upon which Opportunity knocks the 
longest and with the most insistent clat- 
ter, for well she knows that there dwells 


the person having the greatest occasion 
for influence upon the individual, and 
that she can lead to knowledge the man 
or woman who is eager to learn, by 
wisely directing readers to books. Those 
who are interested in education for men 
and women do well to turn their eyes 
toward the tree-lined streets of small 
towns and cities, and watch the little 
groups of people who are learning to 
use books for the enrichment of their 
minds. Within such groups as these it 
is frequently the librarian who is keep- 
ing alive the interest in books, and oc- 
casionally across the pages of the town 
newspaper or the annual report of the 
librarian there stalks the fine spirit of 
bookish minds meeting together.—The 
Public Library as an Agency for Adult 
Education, By William Stewart Taylor. 
Thesis (M. A.)\—New York University, 
July 1929, p. 42. 


Depression College 


The November Bulletin of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., Library has on its cover a 
picture of the library with “Depression 
College” below. Our new position on 
the faculty of such an_ institution 
brings added responsibilities, 


! 
Hl 
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“There is far greater need for fact 
finding than ever before in the business 
and professional world. Librarians 
played an important part in a great 
many companies during the boom times 
when business was comparatively easy 
to get; how much more necessary then 
that in these changing times every or- 
ganization should make use of every bit 
of experience and information avail- 
able.” SPECIAL LIBRARIES, Nov. ’32. 


Story Hours 


In the last annual report from Boston 
Public Library we read, “In the 20 
years since the Library started story 
hours there has never been a time when 
children responded more eagerly than 
they have during the past year. The 
unusual craving for stories of the im- 
agination is an indication that the story 
hour is taken as a release from the hard 
realism of the present conditions. Such 
constructive work is building for the 
future no less than alleviating the priva- 
tions of today.” 


Book Care 


It is realized there must be a slowing 
down in County Library development, 
but there need be no _ retrogression. 
Those responsible for the control of 
County Libraries that have had to effect 
economies would be well advised to con- 
centrate their reduced book funds on the 
maintenance of the existing stock at a 
figure sufficient to meet the demands of 
the population served, rather than the 
purchase of other than the most import- 
ant new books. Perhaps the greatest 
lesson learned by public libraries during 
the lean years following the War was 
the fact that once binding is allowed to 
accumulate and books get out of repair, 
it is very difficult to recover lost ground. 
—Statistical report, 1931-32, County Li- 
braries in Great Britain and Ireland, p. 
17. 


Depression Pay Shelf 


From Wilson, Indiana, via North Da- 
kota, comes the news of a pay shelf 
which does not cost the library a cent. 
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A few recent books as gifts started the 
ball rolling. The name of the donor 
was written in the books and as money 
accumulated from their use, more books 
were added with the donors of the orig- 
inal gifts credited for the new ones. 
When the plan was explained to curious 
patrons, they found it interesting to 
join the ranks. Names of donors were 
entered in a record book in the order in 
which the gifts were received, each one 
being credited in turn with a new book 
as its purchase was made possible. The 
original gifts continued to pay for 
others. We haven’t heard how the story 
ended, but we hope it will not end until 
money for books is easier to raise than 
at present. 


Fine Cancellation—Pro 


Two sides of a much discussed ques- 
tion are presented by the Boston and 
Providence Public Libraries. In More 
Books, Bulletin of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, November 1932 we find a report 
of the successful week carried on there. 


“Fine cancellation week was held at 
the Boston Public Library between 
October 17 and 22. It was an emer- 
gency measure employed because of the 
depression which made it difficult for 
many people to pay fines for overdue 
books. All such fines were declared 
void, and borrowers who had lost their 
library privileges because of non-pay- 
ment of fines were invited to take out 
new cards. At the same time, such bor- 
rowers as had kept back library books 
were emphatically requested to return 
the books. It was made clear that their 
fines could be cancelled only on this con- 
dition. And since many of the books 
missing from the library shelves had 
been ‘inadvertently borrowed without 
charging’ a plea was made for the re- 
turn of such books. 


“No less than 78,000 individuals— 
many of them children—had lost their 
library privileges because of non-pay- 
ment of fines. It was to be expected, 
therefore, that the response to the ap- 
peal would be substantial. In actual 
fact, it turned out to be so extraordi- 
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narily eager that no one could have fore- 
seen it. 

“The first day was indicative of what 
was to follow. The morning was quiet 
everywhere for the children were at 
school. Soon after lunch hour, however, 
the avalanche began. Hordes of chil- 
dren were pouring into the libraries un- 
til the rooms were all filled and police 
had to keep the lines in order outside 
the buildings. At some of the branches, 
1500 to 2000 children presented them- 
selves for new cards. The first day 
brought 25,000 children to the branches. 

“The results were amazing in regard 
to the renewal of cards. In a single day 
7419 individuals were added to the card 
holders of the Library. As regards the 
return of books, however, the results 
proved less gratifying. Out of every 
20,000 books the recovery of which 
seemed extremely difficult, 534 books 
were received the first day. 

“The weather ... was exceptionally 
stormy during the greater part of the 
week. Yet the siege of the branches by 
crowds of children suffered no relaxa- 
tion. In drenching rain they kept com- 
ing for the renewal of their cards. The 
number of recovered books increased 
constantly thruout the week. Mean- 
while the publicity attending the cam- 
paign had apparently awakened new in- 
terest in the Library. Hundreds of in- 
dividuals altogether new to the Library 
registered every day for cards. 

“At the end of the 6th day a halt was 
called. Fine Cancellation week was 
over. As the figures have been counted, 
the results, in their total, seem even 
more extraordinary. In all, 30,922 peo- 
ple had their cards renewed during the 
week; the number of recovered books 
3642; and the number of cards issued to 
people who were not borrowers before 
was 2218.” 


Fine Cancellation—Con 


“During the past half-dozen years, 
several American public libraries have 
introduced “Conscience days’ some- 
times extended to a week. The objec- 
tives are to encourage the return of 
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books taken from the shelves of the Li- 
brary without being charged and the 
books regularly issued to persons who 
have disappeared or persistently avoided 
returning them. Also they renew the 
borrowing privilege of persons who have 
failed to pay charges for lost, damaged 
or over due books. These aims are ac- 
complished by a general cancellation of 
all obligations. Return the books and 
no questions asked. Unpaid charges are 
cancelled and the library card is again 
in good standing. 

“Result? Many of the books are 
brought back and many persons apply 
for the renewal of their borrowing priv- 
ileges. These appear to be favorable, 
positive effects. But there are other ef- 
fects not so favorable. 

“If a public library is forced to con- 
tinue to be free to all on the same terms, 
recognizing no preferred classes in its 
clientele and if it is to maintain a stew- 
ardship for its books and other property 
then there must exist reasonable but 
necessary rules. These rules are for the 
protection of the rights of the many 
against the raids of the selfish few. To 
suspend them wholesale for those who 
have not obeyed these rules is to set up 
a special class with special privileges. 

“Is this fair treatment for those who 
meet their public library obligations 
fairly and squarely? What incentive is 
there for any reader to respect the Li- 
brary’s regulations in future? 


“Does a moratorium in public library 
responsibility eliminate future book 
losses? It does not even materially re- 
duce them. 


“Is the cancellation of charges for 
overdue and lost books a generous act 
solely for the benefit of the poor and the 
unemployed? It is not. Every public 
librarian knows that many of the pro- 
testing and postponing payers of library 
charges are able to pay but unwilling to. 

“The privileges of readers are more 
liberal in the Providence Public Library 
than in most other American cities. 
Moreover, the Librarian is always ready 
to temper juctice with mercy if a per- 
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son, because of domestic affliction, cannot 
meet his library obligations. 

“But to compromise the established 
and accepted principles of book use by 
a general suspension of rules that are 
believed to be fair and equitable is to 
break down slowly but surely the moral 
responsibility of the Library’s entire 
constituency. It is to admit that the 
people of Providence are bankrupt in 
public library conscience. 

“Conscience Days innocently but 
definitely help to place the use of public 
libraries on a ‘racket’ basis. 


“THERE WILL BE NO OFFICIAL 
CONSCIENCE DAY IN PROVIDENCE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY.”—Providence Pub- 
lic Library, Books For All, Nov. 
15, 1932. 


How About the Trustees? 


Do you show the Bulletin to the mem- 
bers of the library board? We think 
they will be interested in many of the 
general and special articles. Don’t you 
believe that they would like to read 
what someone outside the library has 
said about the librarians’ opportunity, 
about the demand for story hours, the 
proper care of the book stock, a way of 
getting something for nothing, and the 
discussion of the fine cancellation prob- 
lem? Find something to bring to their 
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attention and see if they don’t form the 
habit of reading some of our profes- 
sional literature. 


Certification Board 


At the annual meeting of the Public 
Library Certification Board held on 
January 14, 19338, certificates were 
granted to the following named appli- 
cants: 

Lucille J. Albright, Racine 

Margaret J. Carroll, Monroe 

Mary G. Fleury, Newark, N. J. 
Bernice M. Happer, Kaukauna. 
Helen M. Jordan, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mrs. Clara Lieberg, Whitehall 

Ruth F. Phillips, Waterloo, Iowa 
Alice Volker, Madison 


Miss Helen Mathews, De Pere, was 
reelected by the Board as chairman for 
the current year. Miss Mathews has 
been reappointed by the Governor for 
the term ending January 1, 1936. 

Prof. R. R. Aurner has been reap- 
pointed to the Board by President Frank 
for the term ending January 1, 1938. 


For Sale 


A set of the 1918 edition of The 
Americana with Yearbooks 1923-1932 
inclusive. Excellent condition. Write 
Delia G. Ovitz, Librarian, State Teach- 
ers College, Milwaukee. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The A. L. A. and The International Exposition 


The Wisconsin Libary Association will hold its annual meeting in connection 
with the American Library Association Convention in Chicago the week of October 
15, 1983. A business meeting and short program will be centered about a luncheon 


or dinner. 


Begin now to plan for this big event and watch for further details. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The first appointment after the holi- 
day recess, Thursday morning, January 
5, found every member of the class in 
place, ready for the three busy weeks 
before semester examinations. The cus- 
tomary Homecoming tea the first after- 
noon was a happy occasion, as it dem- 
onstrated not only the pleasures of a re- 
union, but also the many things that a 
period of rest and recreation can con- 
tribute to one’s work. Tea was served 
in the foyer, around a table gay in holi- 
day appointments, for Epiphany which 
officially ends holiday festivities was 
still one day away. Miss MacKinnon 
newly elected class president poured, as- 
sisted by a committee of the class. Aft- 
erwards all assembled in the lecture 
room, where in a delightfully informal 
way a number told of holiday experi- 
ences. 


Several attended the Midwinter meet- 
ings, getting their introduction to the 
A. L. A., identifying many members of 
whom they had learned during the term, 
or whose textbooks they were using, or 
whose articles they had read for re- 
quired assignments. A small group had 
visited the Newberry Library, especially 
to see the rare books, and others either 
had attended the dedication of the 
Charles Deering Library or had visited 
the splendid new building. 

A considerable group had been to see 
libraries in cities where they were visit- 
ing, while others had appreciated for 
the first time many things in familiar 
libraries at home. The interesting tell- 
ing of these impressions made a 
thoroughly enjoyable hour, and gave a 
new understanding of the deeper signifi- 
cance of library work and its many ac- 
tivities. 

Lectures from the outside are always 
welcome, and those scheduled for these 
weeks proved no exception to the rule. 
Dr. Witte spoke on the organization and 
work of the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, and Miss Schrage on the organi- 


zation and extension service of the 
Traveling Library Department, both lec- 
tures were followed by a visit of orien- 
tation to these libraries by the class in 
groups, Mrs. Kirsch ’22 serving as guide 
for the Legislative Library and Miss 
Schrage ’18 and Miss Moore ’25 for the 
Traveling Library. Professor Fulcher 
of the Eniglish Department gave the an- 
nual lecture on “Continental Fiction,” 
and Professor Hyde on Newspaper Pub- 
licity, the class going to the School of 
Journalism for this appointment. 


The practical work in Mending was 
given by Miss Curtiss; the class, in 
three groups, met for two practice peri- 
ods for two hours each, for supervised 
instruction and practice in mending, so 
necessary for keeping up the book stock 
in these days. Mrs. Davis, after as- 
signed readings and a lecture on 
Pamphlet and Clipping Files, met the 
class in three groups for practice in this 
important art. She gave the work in 
Inventory in the same way. Miss 
Blanche Smith, with the assistance of 
the faculty who posed as the public com- 
ing to the library for information, con- 
ducted the usual afternoon of reference 
practice, when each student met “an in- 
quiring patron” in the reference room. 


Publicity, a topic in the course on 
Lending Administration, was also pre- 
sented by Mrs. Davis during January; 
besides the class room appointments, 
there were displays of various types and 
examples of publicity by way of concrete 
illustration. The class, through group 
representation, arranged four exhibits 
of books, on subjects of their own choos- 
ing, as “inside publicity” to show how 
they would direct attention to good books 
and special subjects in the library. The 
subjects chosen were Wood Engraving, 
Russia, A B—Z of Bookbinding, and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. The criticism 
accorded each exhibit in turn has devel- 
oped into one of the best features of the 
project. With the growing emphasis on 
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the composition and effectiveness of dis- 
plays, those put up in public libraries 
must be arranged as artistically as those 
in commercial houses and windows. 


But the high point in the weeks after 
the holidays, is the announcement of 
Field Practice. There was the usual 
flurry when the assignments were 
posted, for naturally the students are 
always eager to know where for two 
months they are to pursue their train- 
ing in the great state of Wisconsin. 


The assignments are made only after 
most careful study by the faculty of the 
needs of each student, in order that the 
experience gained in the field will meet 
this need by supplementing both pre- 
paratory experience and the formal 
study in the Library School. Field 
practice for 1933 began with Travel Day 
on Wednesday, February 1, and ends 
eight weeks later on Thursday, March 
30. A study of the list which follows re- 
veals that 24 public libraries are cooper- 
ating with the School this year, 6 col- 
lege and teachers college libraries, and 4 
state departments; this distribution 
takes the students into 27 cities for 
work. 

Appleton, Lawrence College—Miss Ather- 
ton, Miss Freeman; Miss Hauck, Miss 
Hollinger 

Beloit College—Miss Jansky; Miss Regli 

Bloomer—Miss Horne 

Fond du Lac—Miss Regli; Miss Passmore 

Hartford and Horicon—Miss Vincent 

Janesville—Miss Horne, Miss Vincent; 
Miss L. Schroeder, Miss Gleason 

Jefferson—Miss Backus; Miss Evert 

Kaukauna—Miss Hollinger; Miss Laur- 
gaard 

Kenosha—Miss Grady; Miss Jansky 

La Crosse—Mr. Anderson, Miss Starstead; 
Miss Clark, Miss Ellison 

Manitowoc—Miss Martin - 

Marinette—Miss Francis; Miss Brooke 

Marshfield—Miss Griep; Miss Hardkopf 

Milwaukee—Mount Mary College—Miss 


Williams 
Milwaukee—Public Library—Miss Cohn, 
Miss Ellison, Miss Laurgaard; Miss 


Fried, Miss Phelps 
Milwaukee—Teachers College—Miss H. 
Schroeder; Miss Griep 
Monroe—Miss Brooke; Miss H. Schroeder 
Neillsville—Miss Kaftan 
Oshkosh Public Library—Miss Olson, Miss 
MacKinnon; Miss Davis, Miss Freeman 
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Oshkosh Teachers College—Miss Heller; 
Miss Dietrich 
Racine—Miss Kohli, Miss Trope; 
Ellsworth, Miss Williams 
Rice Lake—Miss Dietrich; Miss Cohn 
Stevens Point Public Library—Miss Hun- 
ter; Miss Heller 
Stevens Point Teachers 
Hollis; Mr. Anderson 
Two Rivers—Miss Phelps 
Watertown—Miss Passmore; Miss Backus 
Wauwatosa—Miss Hauck; Miss Grady 
West Allis—Miss Brue, Miss Clark; Miss 
Hollis, Miss Trope 
Whitewater—Miss Fried, Miss 
Miss Atherton, Miss Starstead 
Wisconsin Library Commission. Book 
Selection Department—Miss Francis 
Wisconsin Library Commission. Legis- 
lative Reference Library—Miss Davis, 
Miss Evert, Miss L. Schroeder; Miss 
Brue, Miss Kaftan, Miss MacKinnon 
Wisconsin Library Commission. Traveling 
Library Department — Miss Ellsworth, 
Miss Hardkopf; Miss Kohli, Miss Olson 
Wisconsin University. High School—Miss 
Martin; Miss Hunter 


Miss 


College—Miss 


Gleason; 


School Notes 


The little ceremony of “hanging the 
calendar” was briefly conducted on the 
return of the class to enter upon their 
own year—1933. Alice MacKinnon, pres- 
ident, and Mary Freeman, vice president 
made the responses for the class. 

Mr. Lester, Mrs. Davis, Miss Runge, 
and Miss Blanche Smith represented the 
School at the Midwinter meetings. They 
also attended the dedication of the 
Charles Deering Library. 

Special mention was given the Melvil 
Dewey biography when it was received 
on January 16, 


Alumni Notes 


Alumni Jottings, v. 1, no. 8, December 
1932 was mailed to all members of the 
Wisconsin Library School Alumni Asso- 
ciation, by the secretary, Ruth P. Hay- 
ward. This number contixues all the 
features of previous issues, news of the 
alumni, news of the School, and editori- 
als, which bring so much interest to 
every graduate, and is especially rich in 
contributed articles, showing the wide 
interests of the alumni and their suc- 
cessful experience. The issue carries 
the portrait of Miss Blanche A. Smith, 
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the new member of the faculty, with an 
account of her work, and a tribute to 
Miss Agnes King, her predecessor, who 
had resigned for a leisurely trip around 
the world. It is hoped that the mem- 
bership of the Alumni Association will 
soon include every graduate, that all 
may have the pleasure and benefit of 
Alumni Jottings which is sent to mem- 
bers only. 

Susan G. Akers 713 arranged an in- 
formal luncheon for the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School people attending the Mid- 
winter meetings. 

Louise C. Grace °14, director of re- 
search for Grace and Holliday advertis- 
ing counsel, Detroit, writes that the firm 
has moved to 4388 New Center Building. 
She is optimistic about improving eco- 
nomic conditions, “since activities as a 
whole seem to be on an increase in 
Detroit.” 

Valeria Easton Grieson ’14 is organiz- 
ing the Veteran’s Administrative Hospi- 
tal Library, Columbia, S. Car., begin- 
ning the work late in December. Dur- 
ing 1932 she organized a similar library 
in Indianapolis; she writes, “Moved 
again, and now I’m starting another new 
library! Each time I know a little bet- 
ter what to do first ... This is a hos- 
pital of 300 beds, and the library is go- 
ing to be very attractive when a little 
order is achieved. The Indianapolis li- 
brary which started in Jan. 1932 I left 
in apple pie order and felt quite proud 
of it, especially of the use which had 
been made of it.” 

Helen S. Stevenson °17 contributes an 
article on the Pasadena Municipal Ex- 
hibit, in which the library had a share, 
to the Library Journal of January 1. 

Marie Houston ’18 writes that she and 
her sister have finally built the house 
they have been planning for so long. 
The address is 1515 Club View Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Miss Houston is 
still in the insurance business. 

Ruth Beech Field 718, a trustee of the 
Rice Lake Public Library, whose hus- 
band died in April, is spending the win- 
ter, with her three small daughters aged 
2, 6, and 9, in the home of her parents, 
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Rio Hondo, Texas. She visited her 
classmate, Jessie Reed, on the staff of 
the Chicago Public Library en route. 

Charles R. Flack ’20, librarian of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute at 
LaFayette, was one of the instructors 
for the summer session of the Library 
School, Louisiana State University in 
1932, and has been reappointed for the 
session of 1933. 

Stephanie Daland Hall ’20 with her 
two children is spending the second 
semester with her mother in her old 
home at Milton, Wis., during the ab- 
sence of her husband, Prof. Frank G. 
Hall from his duties at Duke University, 
Durham, N. Car., for a semester of 
study. 

Lucile Liebermann Keck ’20, librarian 
of the Joint Reference Library, Chicago, 
set up an exhibit on “Constructive 
Economy in Government” for the Mid- 
winter meetings at the request of the 
A. L. A. An excellent bibliography 
was distributed in connection with the 
exhibit. The Joint Reference Library is 
under the auspices of the American 
Legislators’ Association, American 
Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. Mrs. 
Keck prepares a weekly bulletin of “Re- 
cent Publications on Governmental 
Problems” for the associations that the 
library serves. 

Mrs. Elsie H. Pine ’22, assistant pro- 
fessor of Library Science, State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas, is spend- 
ing a sabbatical year in study at Rad- 
cliffe. 

Margaret L. Babcock ’27 was married 
in July to Paul Blackbourn. Their 
home is 704% University Ave., Madison, 
Wis. 

Loucile A. Crist ’29 left her position 
in the Beloit Public Library in Novem- 
ber to finish work at Beloit College for 
her degree in June. 

Enid Steig Wintsch ’30 who had plan- 
ned to leave her position in the Nauga- 
tuck Public Library in October has been 
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persuaded to remain on the staff until 
the recataloging is completed, working 
with Marion Addis ’32. 

Katherine McCarthy ’31 of the refer- 
ence department, New York University, 
and Beatrice Hager ’24, cataloger for 
the Municipal Reference Library, both 
libraries located near the Washington 
arch, are sharing an apartment in 
Greenwich Village. 
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brarian of the Wauwatosa grade school 
libraries in January, and began work on 
February 1, on completing the organiza- 
tion of the Williams Bay Public Library. 
Since graduation she has organized the 
libraries of both Rio and Williams Bay. 

Mary E. Tesovnik ’32 has been en- 
gaged to recondition the Shawano High 
School Library and at the same time to 
give the instruction in the use of the 


Loretta A. Odell ’82 was appointed li- library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


From the Daily Journal of Antigo for December 8 is the following editorial: 
Public Library Opportunities 


Recently the Antigo public library reported a new all-time high circulation rec- 
ord for November, and since then we have noted similar reports for the libraries of 
at least two other Wisconsin cities. 

The conclusion follows that more reading is being done, and since the selection 
of books at the public library is carefully made, the reading is profitable to book 
borrowers. 

The degree of profit depends, to be sure, on the borrowers’ own selections, and 
on whether he makes use of the opportunities for self-improvement as well as those 
for entertainment only. But even entertainment, well selected, can be made per- 
sonally profitable, if not indulged to the point where the reader lives almost wholly 
in the imagination and neglects mundane matters. The best fiction enables one to 
widen his horizons, and to enlarge his sympathies and understanding of other times, 
places, and people. It may also give needed mental relaxation, not unimportant for 
men and women whose ordinary activities leave them in a state of unwholesome 
mental tension. 

It is not possible to draw a hard and fast line between reading for entertain- 
ment, and reading for information and mental and spiritual stimulation because 
these kinds of reading may be entertaining to many people. Still a library falls 
short of its best possibilities if its patrons do not make a strong demand on it for 
the “meat” of its collection as well as the “side dishes and the dessert.” 

In a time like the present, when there is so much enforced idleness, it is to be 
hoped that the unemployed are using the library privileges to fit themselves for 
future employment opportunities; for new jobs if the old ones are gone for good, 
and for more efficient performance of the old jobs when they return. Even time 
spent in the study of subjects not directly related to employment may be well spent 
as adding new interest to one’s life, and making one a more valuable citizen. Some- 
times, too, self-education obtained in this way leads to surprising practical results 
in preparation for new responsibilities and promotion. 


Adams. The past four or five months 
show the greatest book circulation and 
library service in the history of the li- 
brary, according to the report of the 


quarterly meeting of the library board. 
The council also continued the appropri- 
ation and there is a general expression 
of appreciation. 


coy 
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From August through December there 
were 4,163 books borrowed for home 
reading. 


Antigo. A circulation level of over 
11,000 books in one month occurred in 
November, this being an increase of 
2,070 over November 1931. With the li- 
brary open 12 hours, and the average 
daily circulation being about 440, the 
point is made that one book was circu- 
lated every 90 seconds. 


Appleton. With no county appropria- 
tion provided, there will be no free ser- 
vice to county patrons outside of the 
city. Those living in the county must 
pay $1 a year for service; those outside 
of the county, $2. There have been 900 
and 1,000 county residents who up to 
this time were given service; about a 
dozen outside of the county were also 
patrons. 


Ashland. Some colorful posters, pic- 
tures, booklets, and bookmarks were ex- 
hibited in the children’s room during and 
after good book week. Some of them 
are described. From one grade there 
was a very striking booklet in black and 
gold containing rules made by pupils on 
the care of books. Another grade sent 
in posters which showed figures carrying 
signs with names of familiar books for 
little children. 


Baraboo. An exhibit of art work by 
four Wisconsin artists has been one of 
the features during the winter at the li- 
brary. It was under the sponsorship of 
Miss Janet Gerber, art instructor, and 
included the works of Kathryn Aurner, 
president of the Madison Art association, 
Helen Annen, Jessie Chase, and Dell 
Rindy. 


Bloomer. A movie sponsored by the 
Woman’s club at one time during the 
winter netted a good sum for the benefit 
of the library. 


Chetek. This is an account of how 
one library manages. 

“January 1st sees our little Public Li- 
brary moved to larger, and at last, per- 
manent quarters in the City Hall, in the 
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room formerly used by the Volunteer 
Fire Department. We have been taken 
over by the city though the old board, 
made up of members representing the 
Womans Club, P. T. A., and lodges and 
organizations that hitherto have con- 
tributed to the support of the library, 
will continue to act until a new board is 
appointed by the mayor. Though we 
are open only three times a week we 
have an unsually large and interested 
group of readers with a constantly in- 
creasing circulation... But by close 
cooperation with the school we obtain 
the non-fiction and reference material 
desired by our readers through the ref- 
erence library of the school—or if not 
there, from the University extension 
division. We always keep on hand some 
traveling libraries from Madison to sup- 
ply our school children with their re- 
quired reading circle reading, and we 
owe sincere thanks to the Traveling Li- 
brary workers at Madison for their 
splendid cooperation and help in supply- 
ing our needs. 

“In order to give our readers the new- 
est fiction for which we just haven’t the 
money to buy at the regular book prices, 
I keep in touch with several of the large 
circulating pay libraries in the big cities 
and buy their books as rapidly as they 
will let me purchase them at their re- 
duced prices. Since we are steady cus- 
tomers they let me pick out the better 
conditioned books and then by cleaning 
them up and shellacing them the books 
go into our rental collection looking al- 
most as good as new books. Thus our 
readers get the newer fiction months 
ahead of when we would be otherwise 
able to buy them. For instance, ‘Good 
earth,’ ‘East wind west wind,’ ‘Bright 
skin,’ ‘Maid in waiting,’ ‘Magnificent ob- 
session,’ ‘Judith Paris,’ ‘Windmill on the 
dune,’ as merely a few, have been on our 
shelves for several months and at the 
time when readers elsewhere have sug- 
gested them to our readers here. . .” 

Scrip W. Mor, Librarian. 


Chilton. The Chilton Woman’s club 
has opened a public library on the second 
floor of a store building. Miss Blanche 
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A. Smith of the Library Commission 
was asked for help in establishing the 
necessary routine and in _ instructing 
those who will be responsible for the ad- 
ministration. 


Chippewa Falls. Classes from differ- 
ent grades have met in the library dur- 
ing the winter months for special in- 
struction. The heavier circulation and 
reference work have made it necessary 
to distribute the work, and to begin it 
rather later than usual. 


Cumberland. The librarian reports 
that the increase of even 50 students in 
the high school this year has made a 
special problem in the public library’s 
work. “Case work with students not 
familiar with the use of the catalog is 
quite impossible during certain periods 
of the day and special class instruction 
during the morning hours is being con- 
sidered.” 


Fairchild. Library notes from Fair- 
child record the gifts of books and cash 
from Mrs. Gil Holmes, Mrs. Del Gilbert, 
Mrs. Lewis Hobbs. 

The Traveling library books received 
from the State are given newspaper 
publicity, all titles being listed for the 
benefit of library patrons. 


Fond du Lac. The library has re- 
ceived a gift of 200 volumes from Mrs. 
D. P. Deane of Minneapolis on behalf of 
the heirs of the Whittelsey estate. One 
of the most valuable of this collection is 
the complete works of Charles Dickens, 
of the first American edition. The vol- 
umes are autographed by the famous 
author. 


Green Bay. The children’s room has 
been repainted and some changes in the 
arrangement of the room have been 
made. In addition the entire lower floor 
has been redecorated. 

Twelve books of modern French fiction 
have been given to the library by Le 
Cercle Francais. The books donated, all 
of them printed in Paris and paper 
bound, have been more durably bound to 
insure service over a longer period. 
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Other gifts of books are a two volume 
dictionary French-Dutch and Dutch- 
French, Nieww Hand-Woordenboel der 
Fransche en Nederduitsche Talen, print- 
ed in Amsterdam, 1828; and eight mod- 
ern novels in German. The former gift 
came from H. J. Bongers, the latter 
from Walter C. Grunert. 

Books to give readers an understand- 
ilng of the causes of the depression; some 
on the depression itself by noted econ- 
omists, and others to help in the solu- 
tion have been assembled on a table with 
a poster carrying the message “Outwit- 
ting the depression—Practical aids.” 


Greenwood. The following account 
from Mrs. Andrews the librarian seems 
to justify the assumption that the so 
called small library making 100 per cent 
use of its minimum provision has en- 
tered upon a large career. Ed. 

“Our library is in a room in the City 
Hall 28 x 30, well lighted, a bright sunny 
room, nicely painted and decorated, and 
kept clean. We own 3,304 books, of 
which 1,342 are non-fiction. We have 
added 133 new borrowers the last year 
which is some increase, as our average 
for the last five years has been sixty- 
four. 

“Our appropriation has been cut from 
$700 to $400, but we are keeping right 
on trying to supply all the demands of 
our borrowers. We spend one-fifth of 
our book fund for children’s books, two- 
fifths for adult books, and order books 
once a month. 

“We have a good workable card cata- 
log, some good reference books, take the 
Readers’ Guide and find it very useful, 
and would be lost without our shelf-list 
and card catalog. We have a pamphlet 
file of four drawers full of pamphlets 
which have just been sorted and refiled 
by a recent high school graduate who 
came to help the librarian and gain what 
knowledge he might. 

“We celebrated Book Week by the li- 
brarians giving instruction to school 
children from the fifth to the eighth 
grades from both public and parochial 
schools. Eighty-three children received 
instructions in the use of the card 
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catalog, Readers’ Guide, decimal] classifi- 
cation, order of books on the shelves, 
care of books, how to find material 
wanted, etc. etc. The children came to 
the library with their teacher, two 
grades at a time, and were kept busy 
looking for material on dozens of sub- 
jects, for one hour. The lessons were 
given in the forenoon when the library is 
not open for loaning, and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by both children and_ the 
librarian and is proving profitable as the 
children continue to use the catalog. 

“IT have a good library board which 
meets once a month and so anxious to do 
all they can to help.” 


Jefferson. A_ beautiful edition of 
Lorna Doone was presented to Betty 
Bullwinkel as a prize given by the public 
library following its Hidden Titles con- 
test. 


Kenosha. School projects have been 
on exhibit at the public library. One a 
colonial project was carried out accord- 
ing to directions found in Beard’s Handi- 
craft and recreation for girls. Another 
one was an exhibit of home-made toys 
made by pupils who found directions in 
some of the library’s books on handi- 
craft. 


La Crosse. According to Miss Borre- 
sen in a recent interview the local li- 
brary’s circulation has increased 60 per 
cent since 1929. “It was just a few 
years ago,” she says, “that a day on 
which a circulation of 300 books was noted 
was considered an excellent day. Satur- 
day, November 12, the day after Armis- 
tice day, there was a circulation of 1,000 
books. In addition each of the two 
branches had about a 500 circulation 
that day.” 

The library’s busiest hours are from 
3:30 or 4 o’clock as a result of the influx 
of students, business and working peo- 
ple. At the branches the crowds are be- 
coming so large that many evenings 
boys and girls, and some adults are 
forced to stand against the wall for lack 
of chairs. 


Mayville. The annual report for 1932 
shows a total circulation of 25,212 books, 
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or 10 books per capita. This is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over the previous 
year. The rural circulation has almost 
doubled increasing from 1,188 to 2,216. 
There were 250 new readers registered 
during the year. 


Medford. The following item concern- 
ing Good Book Week was too late for 
inclusion in the previous Bulletin: 

Book Week was celebrated in Medford 
with special exhibits at the library and 
in one of the furniture store windows. 
Many attractive posters were used to 
draw attention to the advantages of 
reading books of travel when one can not 
journey far from home. A large ship- 
ment of books from the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission was used for dis- 
play and later the books were allowed to 
circulate. 

During the week, the teachers of the 
smaller children made arrangements to 
visit the library with their classes at ap- 
pointed hours, to arouse interest in books 
and reading. These were attended very 
enthusiastically. 

A very successful Book Week came to 
a close on Saturday with a story hour 
conducted by several teachers and the li- 
brarian. Ninety-five children attended 
the story hour. 


Menasha, Circulation at the Elisha 
D. Smith public library for November 
was 10,002, a gain of 1,159 books over 
last November. The daily average was 
402. 

Teachers drew 483 books during the 
month, for use in their school rooms, 

Books repaired in the library num- 
bered 587, the number of students as- 
sisted was 202, new readers registered 
87, and attendance in the reading room 
was 1,594. 

Fines for the month amounted to 
$19.19. 


Monroe. The librarian reports that it 
is not unusual to circulate 280 books a 
day, and the records of some days are 
running as high as 436, with one record 
of 503. Only a small proportion of this 
is in connection with school work. 


a 
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New London. In reporting book cir- 
culation and other parts of the library’s 
service the picture collection shows in- 
creasing popularity as quoted from an 
account in the Appleton Post-Crescent. 

“This department has recently come 
to occupy a position of importance in 
the library. Pictures numbering sev- 
eral thousand have been classified 
through the efforts of the librarian. 
These, mounted on heavy cardboard 
have on the reverse side a description of 
the picture and short history. The va- 
rious subjects can give individuals help 
in redecorating either exteriors or in- 
teriors of homes. Pictures also listed 
give hints to the best taste in choice of 
furniture. Aids for costume parties 
are available. 


“Books also found to be in particular 
demand at the library during the early 
winter months included those dealing 
with upholstering, plumbing and the 
building of articles for household use. 
Citizens with more time than usual on 
their hands are turning their attention 
to matters of this sort and are in turn 
using the facilities of the library for ed- 
ucation along chosen lines. Books on 
history and travel are more popular 
than ever, the librarian says, and those 
on natural science show a decided lean- 
ing toward astronomy. The withdrawal 
of books on religion, it was said, has also 
taken a decided upward trend. The 
loaning of this nature of reading ma- 
terial, it was pointed out, is not confined 
alone to the members of the clergy but 
extends to people of every walk of life. 
Books of sociology, especially those re- 
lating to economics are found to be 
favored by business men more than ever 
before.” 


Oconto Falls. At the monthly meet- 
ing of the City Council new library 
board members, Rev. L. Schultheiss and 
Mrs. Edward Wranoovsky were ap- 
pointed by the mayor to succeed Dr. G. 
W. Krahn and Frank Cota whose terms 
had expired. 


Oshkosh. In the Success Messenger 
of the First National Bank, for Novem- 
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ber 1982 Miss Huhn explains how the 
facilities of the library are being used 
under the title “Public Library Helps 
Unemployed Pass Time Profitably.” This 
publication reaches every home. The 
article touches on most timely and prac- 
tical topics, the one on preparing for 
civil service having been particularly 
appreciated according to reports. 
Another contribution by Miss Huhn 
appeared in another house organ, the 
F G Builder of the Fuller Goodman 
company. This gave brief reviews of 
books to be found at the public library. 
Murray’s New English dictionary is 
the first purchase to be made with the 
interest money from the $25,000 fund 
provided by the will of the late Mrs. 
Adaline P. Choate, formerly of Oshkosh. 
There was appropriated $5,000 for 
1933 for continuing county service un- 
der a renewed contract to be entered 
into with the Oshkosh public library. 


Portage. The death of Mrs. Elsena 
W. Clough, the first librarian of the 
Portage Public Library occurred in 
December. The following resolution 
was adopted by the present library 
board. 

Whereas, God has removed from our 
midst Mrs. W. G. Clough, who had been 
our capable, intelligent and faithful li- 
brarian for a number of years; 

And Whereas, That in this dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence we deeply 
realize the loss of one who always held 
the success of the library of great im- 
portance. She enthusiastically labored 
for its upbuilding and it is largely 
through her unstinted service that the 
library reached the high standard of ex- 
cellence that it has attained. She sought 
to widen its influence and further its 
mission as a carrier of intelligence to 
people. Her aim was to create a desire 
for the best reading; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we 
hereby express our appreciation of her 
devotion to the work of the library and 
her kindly courtesy and consideration of 
all; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That this 
resolution be spread upon the records of 
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the library board and that a copy be 
sent to the members of the bereaved 
family and that a copy also be furnished 
the Register-Democrat with the request 
that it be published. 
Mrs. J. E. O’KEEFE, 
Mrs. Lucy BARKMAN 
HARRIET COLEMAN 


Racine. The librarian announces that 
the public library is glad to help its pa- 
trons in deciding on the merits of vari- 
ous book sets which they may contem- 
plate buying. 


Rice Lake. A new record for increas- 
ed use of the Rice Lake Library is 
shown by the figures for 1932 when 
17,291 more books and magazines were 
read than during the preceding year. 
The largest previous annual increase 
was in 1920 when 7,386 more books were 
borrowed than during the year before; 
1931 was a close second, with an increase 
over 1930 of 7,226. 

Use of the Library has nearly dou- 
bled since 1927 when the total circula- 
tion was 36,733. 


Of the books read during 1932, adult 
readers drew 42,478, and boys and girls, 
29,014. The increase in adult non-fiction 
was 27 per cent; in fiction, 38 per cent. 
Juvenile reading increased 27 per cent. 

Mrs. O. M. Sattre was reelected pres- 
ident and Mrs. Henry Boll secretary of 
the Board of Trustees at the annual 
meeting, January 11. Both have served 
the Library Board in their present posi- 
tions since 1921. Other members of the 
Board are Mrs. John R. Hayes, L. P. 
Bunker, E. C. Hirsch, Carl Gardner and 
Steve McShane. 

In an endeavor to find some way to 
help meet 2 50 per cent increase in use 
of the Library on a 21 per cent decrease 
of funds without seriously lowering the 
standard of service it was voted by the 
Board to charge return postage on books 
borrowed for individuals from the 
Traveling Library. Clubs will be asked 
to pay return postage for program ma- 
terial borrowed for their members. Be- 
ginning April 1 the Library will be 
closed on Wednesday afternoons from 2 
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until 6 to enabie the staff to catch up on 
the extra work involved in the new in- 
crease in use of the Library. The Li- 
brary feels fortunate that by exercising 
rigid economy in other items of the bud- 
get that the book fund has been cut only 
10 per cent for the coming year. By a 
judicious use of bargain lists, reprints, 
and the Womrath “used by a few” non- 
fiction books, it is hoped that this part 
of the work will not suffer materially. 


Sharon. At one of its meetings, at 
the Brigham Memorial Library, the 
Sharon Woman’s Club was addressed by 
Miss Jennie T. Schrage, Chief of 
Traveling Library Dept. of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission. The sub- 
ject of her talk was “Outstanding Books 
of the Day.” She brought with her the 
books she reviewed, and left them here 
for a short period. According to the li- 
brarian, “It was an interesting and de- 
lightful afternoon, and the Club mem- 
bers thoroughly enjoyed the treat.” 


Stevens Point. The library was closed 
to the public one week in December in 
order to complete the redecorating of the 
interior. 


Stoughton. For the 11 months of 
1932 the librarian prepared a_ table 
showing the circulation increase for each 
month as compared with the correspond- 
ing months in 1931. 


Month 1932 Increase 
Total Over 1931 
ODS: cmos 3955 335 
BION. cuekeote: 3791 842 
MAT:. .2cscccscuus 4373 1076 
BE. ciendosnen 3879 1203 
MAY”  ssecocccu. 3213 634 
GUNS sokccu cue 3160 1027 
TULY - cumacansus 3573 1065 
BUR: casccnccsy 3952 1311 
GOR. ccaccoasue 4172 1408 
OC: iscncssccuee 4554 1236 
ee 5182 1709 
Superior. The Library reports that it 


has borrowed collections of books from 
the Traveling Library in six languages, 
including Czecho Slovak, Finnish, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, Swedish and Yiddish. 
These cover about 100 volumes. 
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Watertown. Mrs. Georgia Hyde of 
Madison who was a speaker in Water- 
town this winter on the Little Theatre 
movement, especially lauded the local 
public library’s complete and splendid 
collection of books on the theatre and 
the drama. 


The children were given a _ special 
treat in the presentation of a puppet 
show. The puppets were made by Miss 
Herrmann of the library staff. She 
developed them as outlined in Warner’s 
Ragamuffin marionettes. The puppets 
were made from cloth, yarn and em- 
broidery cotton and were manipulated by 
hand. The characters taking part were 
White Rabbit who was chased by Peter 
the gardener; Susie, the cook who 
chased the gardener, and Sam the police- 
man who arrested the whole crowd. 
Santa Claus was the final character who 
reestablished the feeling of goodwill and 
brought a proper Christmas spirit. 


Waupun. An apt quotation from 
Newton D. Baker heads the list of recent 
additions to the library. 


“After studying our social and eco- 
nomic problems for many years I have 
come to the conclusion that the only 
solution for most of them lies in educa- 
tion—the kind that promotes disinter- 
ested thinking and suspended judgments. 
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Any community which maintains a well- 
administered, adequately supported pub- 
lic library, provides one of the best 
means for acquiring such education.” 

Mrs. Eva Helgeson Luck was ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. J. I. Kelly, whose resignation from 
the library board was accepted at a re- 
cent meeting of the Council. 


Westby. A new board has been ap- 
pointed, with the following members and 
officers: Mrs. D. M. Langve, president; 
Miss Darline Bekkedal, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mrs. Reuben Hagen, chairman 
book committee; Mrs. Sadie Reque, Dr. 
Oscar Nestingen, and Henry Merison. 
In the reorganization, the board ap- 
pointed Mrs. Herbert Neprud as the li- 
brarian. The library has been recondi- 
tioned and new books purchased. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The Literature and 
library department of the Wisconsin 
Rapids Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has presented the library with a gift of 
money which purchased the following 
books: Our times, 1909-1914, by Mark 
Sullivan; Theodore Roosevelt, by Prin- 
gle; Living philosophies; Contemporary 
immortals, by Archibald Henderson; 
The house that Freud built, by Joseph 
Jastrow; Ourselves and the world, by F. 
E. Lumley and B. H. Bode. 





INDEX FOR BULLETIN 


Title page and Index for volume 28 of the Bulletin, 1932, have been mailed 
to all Wisconsin libraries as a supplement with this number. 
Other subscribers may obtain copies on request. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1926-31. ed. by Mar- 
ion Horton. 1933. 325p. A. L. A,, 
$4.50. 019 


A judicious selection of titles from the 
book publication of the past six years. 
Conveniently arranged for use and well 
indexed. The noting of inexpensive re- 
prints and the inclusion of a selected list 
of Easy books for lower grades are spe- 
cial features. 


Sears, Minnie E., comp. Essay and gen- 
eral literature index. part 4. 1982. 
296p. Wilson, (price on application) 

040 
Part 4 indexes chiefly the works of in- 
dividual authors that have appeared be- 

tween the years 1911-1922 


A new service instituted by the Wilson 
company will attempt to supply the out- 
of-print books that are included in these 
indexes. 


Standard cata- 
Supplement. 


Sears, Minnie E., comp. 
log for public libraries. 
1932. 390p. Wilson, $1.25. 016 


Supplements to the Biography, Fine 
Arts, History and Travel, Science and Use- 
ful Arts, and Social Sciences sections of 
the Standard Catalog bound in one. Sub- 
scribers to the complete catalog receive 
this annual volume free. Worth having 
as a guide to recent publications. 


Wilson, Martha, comp. Selected articles 


on school library experience. Second 
series. 1932. 3828p. Wilson, $2.25. 
027.8 


A supplement to the volume published 
in 1924, containing 36 articles published 
Since that date. 

See Booklist 29:131 Jan. °33 


Ethics 


Dennison, Henry S. Ethics and _ busi- 
ness. 1932. 68p. Houghton, $1. 
174 


In this volume in the Barbara Wein- 
stock Lectures on the morals of trade, 
Mr. Dennison traces some of the changes 
in business ethics in the past thirty years, 
considering the threefold relationship of 


business to stockholders, employes, and 


customers. 


Sociology 


Adams, Arthur B. Trend of business, 
1922-1932. 1932. 93p. Harper. pa. 
75¢. 330.973 


A readable little volume on the causes 
and cures of the present depression by a 
liberal younger economist, who has done 
notable work in the study of business 
cycles, 


Arkright, Frank. The A B C of tech- 
nocracy. 1933. 73p. Harper, $1. 
330.1 


In substance this is the article which ap- 
peared in the January Harper’s expanded 
and somewhat simplified. It offers as 
satisfactory an explanation as has yet ap- 
peared of what technocracy is. 


Brandeis, Louis D. Other _ people’s 
money. newed. 1932. 2238p. Stokes, 
$2. 332 


In 1914 Mr. Brandeis pointed out the 
dangers of the then growing money 
monopoly. In a new introduction written 
for this edition, Norman Hapgood shows 
to what extent failure to regard his warn- 
ing is responsible for the present financial 
collapse. 


See Booklist 29:152 Jan. 33. 


Burns, C. Delisle. Leisure in the modern 


world. 1932. 302p. Century, $2.50. 
301 
A series of readable essays, based on 


radio talks, in which the influence of in- 
creased leisure and of such new instru- 
ments of leisure as motor cars, radios, 
and movies is discussed. The author is 
English, but he has spent some time in 
this country and frequently compares 
American conditions with English. 


Friedman, Elisha M. Russia in transi- 
tion. 1932. 614p. Viking, $5. 
330.947 


A business man’s appraisal of Russia, 
conservative in point of view but appar- 
ently fair. In the form of an analysis and 
report and will be needed in larger li- 
braries. 

See Booklist 29:132 Jan. '33. 
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Loeb, Harold. Life in a _ technocracy, 
what it might be like. 1933. 209p. 
Viking, $1.75. 330.1 


“This essay,’ says the author, “is based 
on the ideas of Howard Scott. The credit 
for whatever originality it may possess 
belongs to him. The interpretation and 
development of the ideas, however, are 
mine.” These interpretations branch out 
into the fields of government, education, 
art, and religion. 

The publishers are calling attention to the 
fact that the first statement of the princi- 
ples of technocracy was made by Thorstein 
Veblen in The engineers and the price sys- 
tem, a book which might be pushed right 
now if the library has it. 


Noble, H. G. S. 
its economic 
Harper, $1.50. 


An explanation 
defense of stock 


The stock exchange: 
function. 1932. 91p. 

332.6 
of the functions and a 
exchanges by a former 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Written for the general reader 
and quite well done. 


Wallace, William Kay. Our obsolete 
constitution. 1932. 226p. John Day, 
$2. 342.73 


An argument for a complete remaking 
of our political institutions, which are 
pictured as being in conflict with what 
the author calls “scientific capitalism.” 
Somewhat inconclusive, but well written 
and likely to win much acclaim. 


For Stamp Collectors 
Kimble, Ralph A. How to collect stamps. 


1982. 147p. Grosset, 50¢. 383.2 
Rothschild, S. I. Stamps of many lands. 
1932. 141p. illus. Grosset, $1. 


383.2 


Two inexpensive books for stamp col- 
lectors. The first is a guide for begin- 
ners, taking up such subjects as equip- 
ment, sources of supply, classification, 
mounting and arrangement, and glossary. 
It will be especially good for the small li- 
brary. The second is a stamp album, 
with information about the stamps of the 
various countries. 


Philology 


Leonard, Sterling A. Current English 
usage. (English monographs, no. 1) 
1932. 2382p. Nat. Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 
cago. 420 


Report on a survey made to determine 
practices in punctuation and English 
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usage now current among. cultivated 
Americans of different classes. Has 


definite bearings on the teaching of gram- 
mar and composition in schools, pointing 
out that “grammar is merely common 
sense applied to language to help us ex- 
press our ideas clearly.” Of interest to 
all English teachers and useful for refer- 
ence on questions of disputed usage. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Clark, Beverly L. Marvels of modern 
chemistry. 1932. 64p. illus. Harper, 
$3. 540 


“This popular exposition of chemistry’s 
part in modern life, and more especially of 
its industrial applications, is a reliable non 
technical guide for the layman.” (Booklist) 
Planned as a successor to Hendrick’s Every- 
man’s Chemistry. 


See Booklist 29:64 Nov. ’32 


Gillmore, Emma Wheat. The how and 
why of life. 1982. 196p. Liveright, 
$2. 612.6 


An introduction to the origin of life 
carried on in conversations between a boy 
and his doctor father. Human reproduc- 
tion is made clear by comparisons with 
the animal and plant world. A worth 
while addition to books of sex instruction 
for young people. 


See Booklist 29:135 Jan. ’33 


Page, A. W. and others. 
munication. 1932. 182p. Houghton, 
$2.75. 621.38 


A series of six papers, some of them 
quite technical, in which as many experts 
discuss recent researches and develop- 
ments in the field of sound transmission 
and television. Delivered originally as 
lectures at the Lowell Institute, Boston. 


Modern com- 


Peixotto, Ernest. A Bacchic pilgrimage: 
French wines. 201p. illus. Scribner, 
$2.50. 663.2 


This book is designed, the author says, 
“to be the guide, councellor and friend 
+... Of the tourist or fireside traveller 
who likes and appreciates a good glass of 
wine.” But because of the descriptions 
of famous chateaux, cellars and vineyards 
of France, the very interesting informa- 
tion about the wines of the different re- 
gions and the advice on “the gentle art 
of drinking wine” this may entertain the 
uninitiated who enjoy the unusual. 
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Fine Arts 


Bush, Florence G. and Welbourne, 
Frances. Design, its fundamentals 
and application. 1932. 306p. illus. 
Little, $1.90. 740 


Intended for use by high school girls, 
this book on design and its application to 
costume and home decoration will be use- 
ful with a wider public. Well illustrated. 

See Booklist 29:136 Jan. 33 


Geddes, Norman Bel. Horizons. 1932. 
2938p. illus. Little, $4.75. 724.9 


A book opening up new horizons in the 
field of industrial design with illustra- 
tions showing new and old designs in 
automobiles, airplanes and airports, 
houses, public buildings, factories, radios, 
kitchen ranges, as well as other utilities 
with which the word “art” is seldom asso- 
ciated. A fascinating and _ stimulating 
book. 


Literature 


Charles Carroll, ed. Lyra 
1932. 496p. Macmillan, $3. 
821.08 


Beginning with the Egyptian of 3000 
B.C. and coming down to the present day, 
this anthology represents poet mystics of 
many nationalities and many ages, though 
the large majority of poems are by Eng- 
lish and American writers. Besides 
showing how much mysticism has meant 
to poets through all time, this anthology 
is a revelation of how rich English and 
American literature is in this kind of 
poetry. Contains an admirable introduc- 
tion by Dean Inge, notes, and indexes to 
authors and first lines. 


Albertson, 
mystica. 


Laughing through 
the Orient. 1932. 68p. illus, Vik- 
ing, $1.75. 827 


This British artist, whose war cartoons 
made him famous, has now gone ‘round 
the world in company with his friend Old 


Bairnsfather, Bruce. 


Bill. Pictures and text tell the story. 

Calverton, V. F. The liberation of 
American literature. 1932.  500p. 
Scribner, $3.75. 810.9 


A study of American literature in rela- 
tion to American culture, carried out thru 
chapters on The Colonial complex, The 
Puritan myth, The Southern pattern, 
From revolution to reaction, The frontier 
force. From sectionalism to nationalism, 
with a concluding chapter on Liberation. 
For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 29:39 Oct. '32 
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Shipman, Dorothy M., comp. Stardust 
and holly; poems and songs of Christ- 
mas. 1932, 235p. Macmillan, $1.75. 

821.08 


This attractive little anthology brings 
together Christmas poems and songs of 
many countries and centuries, old English 
carols, translations of French and Span- 
ish carols, legends, children’s poems and 
poems of our own time, grouped by sub- 
ject under such headings as, The nativity, 
The Christmas feast and The Christ Child 
and Kriss Kringle. Contains author, title 
and first line indexes. 


Ward, A. C. American literature, 1880- 
1930. 1932. 2738p. Dial press, $2.50. 
810.9 


The author takes as his starting point 
Emerson’s essay on The American scholar 
and his purpose thruout this survey is to 
examine the extent to which American 
literature has broken away from the dom- 
ination of England. Excellent as a sur- 
vey, with occasional stimulating comment 
on individual writers. 


Winsloe, Christa. Girls in uniform. 
1933. 1380p. Little, $2. 822 


An English adaptation of the play on 
which the German film now showing in 
this country was based. A simple and 
moving presentation of life in a girls 
school in Prussia in which the ideals of 
the old monarchy are morbidly adhered 
to. Comes to a tragic end. 


History and Travel 


Fraprie, Frank Roy. Castles and keeps 
of Scotland. new ed. 1982. 411p. 
illus. Page, $4. 914.1 


Re-issue of a work that has been out of 
print. Four colored and many black and 
white illustrations. 


The history of piracy. 
illus. Longmans, $3.50. 
910.4 


A student of the subject undertakes to 
trace the conditions, geographical and so- 
cial, which gave rise to piracy; likewise 
those that led to its downfall. Will in- 
terest men readers. 

See Booklist 29:139 Jan. °33 


Gosse, Philip. 
1932. 349p. 


Halliburton, Richard. The Flying Car- 
pet. 1982. 352p. illus. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $3.75. 910 


With Moye Stevens, Jr. as his companion 
and pilot, and in the black and gold and 
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red airplane called The Flying Carpet, 
Richard Halliburton set out on new ad- 
ventures “to all the outlandish places on 
earth” which included flying to Timbuc- 
too, two months in Morocco as a Le- 
gionaire, exploring the shaft of Joab in 
Jerusalem, photographing Mt. Everest 
from the air, and being entertained by 
headhunters in Borneo. Related in the 
author’s familiar romantic style. 


King, Gordon. The rise of Rome. 1982. 
218p. Doubleday, $3.50. 937 


The story of Rome from its beginnings 
to its golden age under Augustus, told in 
an easy conversational style that is sim- 
ple enough for young people and at the 
same time interesting to adults. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and well indexed, a very 
desirable volume. 

See Booklist 29:147 Jan. '33 


Leete, Frederick De Land. Palestine, 
land of light. 1932. 279p. illus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 915.69 


The author, a bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, writes of Palestine and 
its significance, with much information 
that both tourist and Bible student will 
find helpful. 


Lengyel, Emil. 
1932. 246p. 


The cauldron boils. 
illus. Dial press, $2.50. 
943.8 

A significant report on one of the dan- 
ger spots in Europe today—Poland. Based 


on personal observation and vividly writ- 
ten. 


Mowrer, Edgar Ansel. Germany puts 


back the clock. 1932. 3825p. Mor- 
row, $2.50. 943.08 
An American journalists’s interpreta- 


tion of events that took place in Germany 
in the months preceding the November, 
1932, elections. Interesting reading in the 
light of recent events. 


Parker, Cornelia Stratton. German sum- 
mer. 1932. 3386p. illus. Liveright, 
$3.50 914.3 


In the summer of 1931 Mrs. Parker and 
her fifteen year old daughter bought a 
Faltboot (the book will tell you what it 
is) and went paddling along the rivers of 
Germany and Austria. The rivers seemed 
to take them conveniently to all of the 
most beautiful and historically interesting 
spots in the two countries and whether or 
not the reader is inspired to adopt this 
method of travel he will feel a longing 
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to see these same places and 
thoroughly enjoy reading of them. 


will 


Robson, E. I. A Wayfarer on the 


Rivieras. 1932. 196p. illus. Hough- 

ton, $2.50. 914.4 

In plan and purpose like the other way- 
farer books, this work describes the phy- 
sical aspects of the coast, the larger tour- 
ist centers such as Nice, Cannes, Monoco, 
San Remo, Genoa, and interesting places 
roundabout, and gives some of the histo- 
ric and legendary background of both the 
French and Italian Rivieras, pointing out 
differences to be found. There are fine 
illustrations and an index. 


Worden, Helen. The real New York. 
1932. 401p. Bobbs, $2.50. 917.471 


A guide to shops and eating places and 
interesting out-of-the-way historic spots, 
to which a classified index provides a con- 
venient key. Reveals New York as a city 
of local neighborhoods. 


Biography 


Bennett, Arnold. The journal of Arnold 
Bennett, 1911-1920. 1932. 342p. Vik- 
ing, $4. 921 
In the same vein as the first volume. 

Covers the period of Hilda Lessways and his 

visit to America, but is dominated by the 

war. 
See Booklist 29:140 Jan. '33 


Creston, Dormer. The regent and his 
daughter. 1932. 320p. Little, $3. 
921 


This biography of Princess Charlotte 
and her father, George IV of England, is 
a well written account, intimate and 
domestic, rather than historical or politi- 
cal, and is an excellent picture of the so- 
cial side of the period. The author has 
kept to fact, the conversations are au- 
thentic, and her characters seem alive and 
real. Besides the members of the royal 
family one meets a few great personali- 
ties of the time, among them, Beau Brum- 
mel, Brougham, Byron, Wellington and 
Sheridan. Those who like intimate biog- 
raphy will find this fascinating, but the 
black, solid looking pages may deter 
some readers. 


Dobree, Bonamy. William Penn, Quaker 
and pioneer. 1932. 346p. illus. 
Houghton, $4. 921 
A number of books on William Penn 


have appeared this year in honor of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of his 
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colony in America. This one tells the allusions will be distasteful to many 
story competently, with much informa- readers. 


tion that will be new to the general 
reader and an evaluation of Penn’s in- 
fluence. 


Richard Wagner. 
Harper, $4. 

782.2 or 921 
A life of Wagner by an author who is 


already known for his biographies of 
Liszt and Chopin. For larger libraries. 


Pourtales, Guy de. 
1932. 409p. illus. 


Wilson, Mona. Queen Elizabeth. 1933. 
185p. Appleton, $2. 921 
This first of the Appleton Biographies 

is a well written and well proportioned 
life of the great Queen. While non-parti- 
san the author is not unsympathetic and 
she gives what seems to be a fair presen- 
tation of Elizabeth in all the complex 
relationships of her reign. 


Fiction 


Barrie, J. M. Farewell Miss Julie Logan. 

1932. 103p. Scribner, $1. 

Many queer things happen when the 
tiny kirk of which Adam Yestreen is min- 
ister is snowbound. Then forms called 
“strangers” come and mingle with the in- 
habitants of the glen and the people 
themselves “go queer” without knowing 
it. This story, told from Adam’s diary, 
relates his experience in meeting and 
falling in love with one of these “stran- 
gers,” Miss Julie Logan. 

See Booklist 29:143 Jan. '33 


Burt, Katharine Newlin. The tall lad- 
der. 1932. 257p. Houghton, $2, 


A melodramatic modern romance in a 
western setting. It tells the story of a 
divorcee from New York who takes up 
ranching as an escape from marrying 
again. She finds herself torn between af- 
fection for her ex-husband, whom she em- 
ployes on her ranch, and a stalwart and 
mysterious westerner, her overseer. 


Cozzens, James Gould. The last Adam. 
1933. 3801p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Story of the happenings in the town of 
New Winton, Connecticut, when the quiet 
humdrum of village life is disrupted by a 
typhoid fever epidemic. Through the 
central figure, jovial, careless Doctor 
Bull, around whom the joys, grievances 
and tragedies of the people, even the in- 
tricacies of village politics, are centered, 
the life of the whole community is re- 
vealed. The rough, hearty talk and frank 


See Booklist 29:180 Feb. '33 


Delafield, E. M. The provincial lady in 
London. 1933. 302p. Harper, $2.50. 


After achieving a modest literary suc- 
cess with the publication of her diary, the 
provincial lady spends more of her time 
in London, interviewing her agent, meet- 
ing celebrities and attending literary con- 
ferences, but there are still the same 
domestic problems to engage her atten- 
tion at home, Cook, the accounts, Robert 
and the children, and the Vicar’s wife. 
All readers of the first Diary will be in- 
terested in this sequel, altho they may 
find it less spontaneous. 


Edmonds, Walter D. Erie Water. 1933. 
506p. Little, $2.50. 


A story of the building of the Erie 
canal. It begins in Albany when young 
Jerry Fowler, headed for the west with 
money in his pocket to buy a farm, 
catches sight of Mary Goodhill standing 
with the group of “redemptioners” just 
landed from the ferry. Jerry’s money 
goes to buy Mary’s papers, which he re- 
turns to her as they start west together. 
Thereafter their fate is bound up with 
the canal. For those who enjoy a sub- 
stantial chronicle novel. 


Fairbank, Janet Ayer. The bright land. 
1932. 525p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Abby-Delight Flagg, brought up in the 
stern thrift of a New England household, 
comes as a bride to the expansive, open- 
hearted West. Stephen, her generous and 
enterprizing husband, is a “lead man,” 
making easy money from the rich mines 
of southern Wisconsin. Galena, _ their 
home, is a thriving city looking down 
with scorn on that straggling village Chi- 
cago. Their friends are southerners with 
standards of hospitality strange to Abby- 
Delight. In this atmosphere she lives her 
life, has her children, sees them grow up, 
watches the Civil war come, and lives to 
look back on great days gone. Much the 
author’s best novel and of special interest 
for Wisconsin. 


Hare, Robert. The crime in the crystal. 
1932. 287p. Longmans, $2. 


Somewhat better than the usual run of 
mystery stories, altho the extravagant 
promises of Mr, J. F. Fletcher’s introduc- 
tion are not fulfilled. 


Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. Novels of mys- 
tery. 31lp. Longmans, $2.50. 


Includes The lodger; The story of Ivy; 
What really happened; three good tales 
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in the English manner, where the inter- 
est is not that of suspence but analysis. 


Paterson, Isabel. Never ask the end. 
1933. 322p. Morrow, $2.50. 


The meeting of three people, two 
women and a man, who have been friends 
in youth is the background of this story. 
They meet in Paris, travel to Antwerp and 
to London together and view Europe 
thru amused American eyes, but the real 
interest lies in the gradual unfolding of 
the past and in the unusual friendship 
(unusual in books) that exists between 
the two women. Extremely sophisticated 
though, and not for all libraries, 


Peattie, Louise Redfield. Wine with a 
stranger. 1932. 25lp. Century, $2. 


When Prospero Pangero’s paintings 
were shown in Paris, the picture which 
attracted the most attention was a por- 
trait of a priest, out of whose long thin 
face looked eyes full of sadness, yet alight 
with a radiant vision. How an unusual 
friendship between a gay, dissolute young 
artist and an austere, ascetic young priest 
sprang up from the sharing of a bottle of 
wine, and the events which brought about 
that look in the priest’s eyes make an 
absorbing and moving story. A delicate 
novel which appeals to the imagination, 
though the style, together with the for- 
eign atmosphere which give the book a 
particular flavor, may please only dis- 
criminating readers. 


Phillpotts, Eden. Bred in the 
1932. 278p. Macmillan, $2. 


A story planned somewhat “on the lines 
of the detective fiction of commerce,” as 
the author puts it, but concerned with 
problems of character and heredity rather 
than with crime. A well told story, to be 
the first of a trilogy. 


Priestley, J. B. and Bullett, Gerald. I'll 


bone. 


tell you everything. 1932.  280p. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 
An amusing mystery story, bordering 


on farce. When Simon Heath, lecturer on 
Ancient and Earlier European History at 
Cambridge, takes the train for London 
and finds himself alone in a compartment 
with a mysterious foreigner his strange 
adventures in connection with the steel 
casket begin. Suitable for the rent col- 
lection. 


Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. The haunted 
mirror. 1932. 228p. Viking, $2.50. 


These seven short stories set in a Ken- 
tucky background are poignantly beauti- 
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ful, intuitive and delicate, but because of 
the author’s style, may have a limited ap- 
peal. Some of them have appeared in 
magazines. 

See Booklist 29:144 Jan. ’33 


Rolvaag, O. E. The boat of longing. 
1932. 304p. Harper, $2.50. 


A moving and beautifully written story of 
the life of simple fisher folks of Nordland 
and of the journey cf Nils, the son, te Amer- 
ica. It was published in Norway in 1922, 
and Lincoln Colcord, in the introduction to 
Giants in the earth, called it ‘“Rolvaag’s 
most introspective and poetical effort up to 
the present time.” The tender affection 
with which the home scenes are treated sug- 
gest they are autobiographical. 


Sharp, David. I, the criminal. 
224p. Houghton, $2. 


An amusing tale of an English profes- 
sor who becomes a thief through playing 
a practical joke. To teach his friend, 
Cade, to take better care of his treasures 
the professor takes a book valued at one 
hundred thousand from his library—then 
Cade inconveniently dies and the police 
set on the trail of the missing volume. 


1933. 


Thomas, Elizabeth. The story of Silas 
Woodward. 1932. 244p. Brewer, 
$2.50. 


In this New England story the author 
attempts to express the deep sense of kin- 
ship that may exist between a man and 
the world of nature. Silas, who gave up 
a good position in his uncle’s store in 
Boston to come back to the farm, isn’t a 
practical farmer. There is something a 
little queer about him to the neighbors, 
and after his death his epitaph is spoken 
by his best friend, “Silas was all right, 
but the woods got ’round him.” <A book 
for the reader who appreciates the un- 
usual, 


Children’s Books 


One dollar or less 
Walker, Hattie A. Shining star, the In- 
dian boy. 1932. 224p. Beckley-Cardy, 
80¢. 


An easy primer with stories 
Indian children of different tribes. 


about 


Arnett, Anna Williams. 
Tonhon, 1932. 136p. illus. Beckley- 
Cardy, 70¢. 970.1 


A story of the prairie Indians, for first 
grade reading. 


Takamere and 
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Comfort, Mildred H. Peter and Nancy 
in Europe. 1932. 208p. illus. Beck- 
ley-Cardy, 75¢. 914 
A travel-reader telling of the adven- 

tures of Peter and Nancy on shipboard 

and in Europe. 


Cottler, Joseph and Jaffe, Haym. Heroes 
of science. 1932. 197p. Little, 90¢. 
509 or 921 


A reprint of two of the sections from 
Heroes of civilization (BULLETIN, Dec. '31) 
containing sketches of some of the men who 
have contributed to pure science, biology 
and medicine. 


Dearborn, Blanche J. Aleck and his 
friends. 1932. 1380p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $1. 


Simple stories about Aleck and Alice, 
who live in two little houses side by side, 
with occasional suggestions of things to 
draw or to do, and blanks where words 
are to be filled in. Good easy reading. 
Ford, Clyde. 


Red man or white. 1931. 


264p. illus. Lyons & Carnahan, 88¢. 
970.1 
Based on an original manuscript, this 


book tells the story of William Barton, 
who spent his boyhood, in the early years 
of the 19th century, with the Indians of 


Minnesota and Wisconsin. Good local 
material for Wisconsin libraries. 
Meyer, Zoe. The sunshine book. 19382. 


98p. illus. Little, 65¢. 


A first reader, made up of stories of the 
every day adventures of Bob and Betty in 
the country. 


Olcott, Virginia. Karl and Gretel. 1932. 
168p. illus. Silver, 80¢. 


An informational reader, picturing mod- 
ern German life in town and country ina 
series of stories about two little friends, 
Gretel and Karl. 


Skinner, Charles E. Good manners for 
young Americans. 1932. 122p. illus. 
Beckley-Cardy, 75¢. 395 


Lessons in courtesy and kindness for 
school children. 


Spencer, V. S. The story of steel. 1932. 
125p. illus. Laidlaw, $1. 669.1 
Tells of a boy’s visit to a steel plant 

and what he saw and iearned there. 

Illustrated with photographs. 
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Taylor, Frances L. Adventures in fact 
and fancy. 1932. 295p. Beckley- 
Cardy, 84¢. 


A story reader, forming the third book 
in the Adventures in storyland readers. 
Safety and health, Some clever animals, 
Fun and magic, Children of far lands, are 
some of the subheads under which stories 
are arranged. 


Wade, Mary H. The new pioneers. 1932. 
280p. illus. Little, 85¢. 920 


Biographical sketches of Edison, Roose- 
velt, Goethals, Hoover, Henry Ford, Rich- 
ard Byrd, and Burbank. Carries a 1930 
copyright date. 


Stories of Other Lands 


Ayscough, Florence. Firecracker land. 
1932. illus. Houghton, $3. 915.1 


Firecracker land, which can be no other 
than China, is interpreted by one who 
loves it and who “sees in panorama a peo- 
ple forsaking its past.’’ The building of 
her Chinese home, the varied experiences 
afforded by long residence in that land so 
rich in tradition are described. Intended 
for young readers but will be appreciated 
by the older group of boys and girls. 


Burglon, Nora. Children of the soil. 
1932. 272p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


A story of Norwegian country life that 
makes very pleasant reading. Nicolina 
and her brother persuade a “tomte,” or elf 
man, to come live in the little house they 
prepare for him and thereafter good luck 


attends the farm, as ducks, chickens, a 
goat, cows and a little black lamb are 
added to it. 


Finta, Alexander. Herdboy of Hungary. 
1932. 166p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 


The love between a lonesome little boy 
and a large and ugly horse is all that 
makes the boy’s life on Hungarian plains 
endurable. Trouble at school makes San- 
dor’s withdrawal advisable and his father 
takes him to his uncle’s ranch, where he 
is given a chance to make good. Boys 
will be thrilled over his experiences. A 
truly delightful tale. 


Himes, Vera C. Pepi and the golden 
hawk. 1932. 64p. Crowell, $1.50. 


A story of ancient told for 
younger children. 


Egypt 
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Lehman, Agnes C. Betje and Jan. 1932. 
113p. Coward, $1.75. 


This account of the daily affairs of 
Betje and Jan of Volendam gives much in- 
formation about life in Holland. 


Metzger, Berta. Tales told in Korea. 
1932. 247p. Stokes, $1.75. 398 


A collection of tales gathered by the 
author during a year spent in Korea. They 
are fresh and vigorous and a welcome ad- 
dition to folk literature. 


Siebe, Josephine. The Hay village chil- 
dren. 1932. 180p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 

The children who lived in Hay village 
in the Thuringian forest were a merry lot, 
disliking school, enjoying jokes and each 
other and sharing many world-wide in- 
terests. In the 14 stories which have 
been translated for us by Frances J. Ol- 
cott we learn much about the way they 
lived and what they did. 

See Booklist 29:79 Nov. '32 


Parton, Ethel. The mule of the Parthe- 
non. 1932. 243p. Doubleday, $2. 


Twelve new stories about children who 
lived, played and worked in “Ancient 
Greece which does not die.” 

See Booklist 29:20 Sept. ’32 


Rhoads, Dorothy. The bright feather. 
1932. 196p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 
398 


Maya folk tales collected from Indians 
living today in the villages of Guatemala 


and Yucatan. An addition to American 
folk lore. 
Triggs, Lovell Beall. Rosalita. 1932. 
179p. illus. Century, $2. 
Life on a ranch in California in the 


days of the Mexican governors is made to 
seem very attractive in this light-hearted 
story. Rosalita is a delightful little girl 
whose wish for a real doll is responsible 
for her kidnapping. But all ends happily 
for Rosalita is rescued, and her sister 
wins a handsome husband. 


Useful Books 


Bell, Louise Price. Sick-a-bed Sally. 

1932. 96p. illus. Crowell, $1.50. 

A little girl’s hospital experience, made 
more endurable by books, flowers, visits 
and letters will be a good book to read to 
other sick children. The suggestions con- 
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tained in the book for amusing convales- 
cent children are valuable. 


Carter, Mary Duncan. The story of 
money. 1932. T71p. Farrar, $1.25. 
332.4 


This clear and simple account of money 
tries to set forth a few fundamental prin- 
ciples without attempting to solve the 
financial difficulties with which we are 
surrounded. An admirable plan, well 
carried out. 

See Booklist 29:77 Nov. '32 


Cassady, Constance. Kitchen magic. 
1932. 99p. Farrar, $1.50. 641.5 
A cook book for young girls in which 

much about the history of food is mixed 

in with directions for preparing it. 


Frey, Nina A. Apis the hive bee. 1932. 
140p. illus. Stokes, $1.25. 595.7 
A simple, realistically told life of the 


bee, with illustrations from photographs. 


Reed, W. Maxwell. And that’s why. 


1932. 104p. illus. Harcourt, $1.25. 

500 
The author of The earth for Sam gives 
simple scientific explanations of such 


things as clouds, lightning, frost on the 
window panes, for children 8-10. 


The Intermediate Shelf 


Barbour, Ralph Henry. Skate, Glendale. 
1932. 249p. Farrar, $2. 


Although it follows the usual Barbour 
pattern, it has the merit of dealing with 
a subject somewhat new in sports stories 
—ice hockey. 


Rika, a Dutch girl’s 
1932. 299p. Mac- 


De Leeuw, Adele. 
vacation in Java. 
millan, $2. 

Not being able to enter the university 
with her friends turned out to be the 
luckiest thing that ever happened to 
Rika, for before the year was over her 
uncle had invited her to take a trip with 
him to Java. Sketching and exploring, 
she traveled about the island, enjoying 
the unusual surroundings and incidents 
that filled the days and weeks. Will be 
enjoyed by older girls. 


Grey, Katharine. Rolling wheels. 1932. 
339p. illus. Little, $2. 
Motoring thru our beautiful western 


country is so effortless today that we fail 
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to realize our obligation to the people 
who blazed the trails. With Jerd and 
Betsey we share the adventures of one of 
the earliest overland journeys to Califor- 
nia and the founding of the state. In- 
dians, buffalos, the desert, steep moun- 
tain trails add variety to the trip which 
includes birth, death, gayety and suffer- 
ing. 


Huberman, Leo. We, the people. 1932. 
3875p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 973 


The social factors that have influenced 
our national development and the eco- 
nomic forces which have controlled our 
struggle for existence are dramatically 
portrayed in this history of our country. 
Will appeal to young Americans and start 
them thinking. 

1932. 


Jay, Mae Foster. Green needles. 


3820p. Wilde, $2. 


Mary Brown, daughter of a millionaire, 
decides to start out in her engineering 
profession on her own merits. She se- 
cures a position in a project in Paradise 
Valley, California, where she not only 
succeeds in her work but has a love affair 
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with a happy ending. Will appeal to 


romantic older girls. 


Minot, John C. The best stories of ex- 
ploration I know. 1932. 317p. Wilde, 
$2. 


Incidents from the history of explora- 
tion brought together to make an inter- 
esting book. Some are first hand ac- 
counts, like those of Peary and Stanley, 
and Theodore Roosevelt; others are retold 
stories of great adventures. Will interest 
boys. 


Radio stories retold from St. Nicholas. 
195p. Century, $1.25. 
Stories of adventures in which wireless 
has played a part, a number of them 
stories of the sea. 


Robinson, Mabel L. Blue ribbon stories. 

1932. 258p. Macmillan, $1.50. 

This is the third annual issue of this 
selection of the best magazine storics of 
the year for boys and girls. Chosen 
chiefly from American Boy, American 
Girl and St. Nicholas. 
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